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As the demand for career counseling services grows, the need for accountability rises, and the availability of 
funding decreases, it becomes more critical that practitioners utilize cost-effective interventions and alternative 
forms of treatment. One option for improving access to all clients while concurrently reducing costs involves using 
approaches based on collaboration between clients. Pair counseling, a brief intervention based on pairing two 
individuals of opposing orientations, can be implemented to improve access, promote social justice, and enhance 
the overall delivery of career services. This article further examines how career theory can be translated into actual 
practice. Implications for program development and future research are addressed. 
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Career counselors are struggling to find more cost-effective, accessible interventions while simultaneously 
dealing with budget cuts and demands for accountability. As noted by Sampson, Dozier, and Colvin (2011), the 
nature of interventions (e.g., group counseling, workshops) and practitioners (e.g., teachers, counselors) are two 
key factors associated with cost. While specialized resources and individual counseling may be necessary for 
clients lacking readiness for decision-making, it is important to consider alternatives when assisting clients with 
higher levels of readiness or proficient decision-making skills. When level of client readiness is assessed and the 
appropriate service delivery option identified (e.g., individual, group, self-help), accessibility will be maximized, 
costs will be minimized, and practitioners will be better prepared to meet the heightened demand for services. 

The purpose of this article is to provide a rationale for implementing pair counseling to maximize the number 
of individuals who can receive career assistance, while concurrently enhancing the cost-effectiveness and 
overall quality of career service delivery. This article examines career counseling and how career theory has 
been translated into practice, the effectiveness and relative costs of interventions utilized in career counseling, 
and suggestions for using pair counseling and evaluating its efficacy. 

Career Development, Theory and Practice 

Career counseling provides individuals with critical tools for improving self-understanding, occupational 
knowledge and career exploration behavior in order to set appropriate vocational goals. It also helps individuals 
meet their aspirations by identifying a sense of life purpose and direction. The practice of career counseling 
includes a unique history of more than 90 years, which incorporates principles related to counseling and career 
theory (Super, 1992). 
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Career theory plays an important role in improving the overall practice of career counseling. For example, 
the theory provides a basis for selecting interventions and information to effectively deliver services (Brown, 
2002). Research conducted by Parsons (1909) during his work with adolescents serves as one factor that 
increased support for career development and interventions among school educators. Parsons emphasized the 
importance of self-knowledge (e.g., abilities) and knowledge about the world of work. Similarly, Strong (1927) 
highlighted the importance of connecting student interests to occupations, and Holland (1973) advocated finding 
occupational environments that were congruent with individual personality types. 

Since the early 1980s, career theories and counseling roles have expanded from a strictly vocational 
emphasis toward a more holistic picture to meet the diverse and cultural needs of all clientele (Lee & Johnston, 
2001; Parmer & Rush, 2003). Due to the rapid transformation of social and economic structures in the 21st 
century, career counselors have recognized the importance of utilizing dynamic interventions and new service 
delivery models that have emerged in response to this challenging context (Amundson, 2006). While the field 
of career theory has experienced considerable growth, research suggests the translation of theory into practice 
remains inadequate and inconsistent (Miller & Brown, 2005). Pair counseling (discussed in depth later in this 
article) represents one dynamic, holistic and brief-service delivery approach that could be used to help college 
students make more effective career decisions through the development of enhanced self-knowledge and 
occupational knowledge. 

Interventions, Efficacy and Costs 

In light of recent accountability requirements and reductions in state funding, practitioners are experiencing 
increased pressure to demonstrate the effectiveness of their services on client outcomes (Wampold, Lichtenberg, 
& Waehler, 2002). Furthermore, continued funding is highly associated with providing data on the efficacy 
of career interventions. The current literature suggests that career counseling interventions are effective and 
promote career development in clients receiving services (Whiston, 2002). Similarly, a meta-analysis performed 
by Hughes and Gration (2006) found that career decision-making behaviors, career-related knowledge and 
career maturity improved following exposure to career services. To continue examining the effectiveness of 
career counseling interventions, it is critical that policies are implemented in which practitioners are allocated 
adequate financial resources and time for evaluation purposes. Equally important is developing and testing more 
cost-effective models of service delivery, which ultimately promotes social justice. 

Social Justice 

Common themes within social justice include advocating for equal access and distribution of resources in 
society for both underprivileged and more fortunate individuals (Sampson et al., 2011). As mentioned above, the 
costs related to providing interventions may serve as one factor limiting the accessibility of services—making 
such costs a social justice issue. For example, individual counseling is more expensive and time consuming than 
other modalities, yet it appears to be the most widely accepted and used practice (Sampson et al., 2011). As the 
demand for services grows and the need for accountability rises, it becomes even more critical that practitioners 
are proactive and utilize alternative forms of treatment. One option for improving access while concurrently 
reducing costs involves using approaches based on collaboration between clients (Sampson et al., 2011). The 
following section explores the effectiveness of utilizing two nontraditional forms of counseling within the field 
of higher education as well as the advantages and disadvantages of the approach. 

Counseling Modalities 

Some career counselors have shifted focus to helping clients through collaborative techniques rather than 
implementing interventions that assist individuals independently (Thrift & Amundson, 2005). For instance, 

Lee and Johnston (2001) argued that the future success of career services and work performance is dependent 
upon effective collaboration, interdependence and relationships skills in which clients function as co-learners. 

In order to create more flexible interpersonal arrangements and reduced time constraints when providing 
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support, guidance and infonnation to clients, researchers in a variety of fields have developed creative treatment 
alternatives. 

Peer Tutoring 

Over the past two decades, research (Jekielek, Moore, & Hair, 2002) in peer tutoring has increased 
dramatically due to the method’s economic advantages (e.g., teaching larger numbers of students), political 
benefits (e.g., facilitating egalitarian thinking), social gains (e.g., improving interpersonal skills), and positive 
outcomes (e.g., promoting empowerment). Furthennore, students become active learners, receive immediate 
feedback, achieve greater commitment, and experience increased motivation (Schunk, 1987). For example, 
Maxwell (1990) showed that peer tutoring and counseling improved academic achievement, increased 
confidence, and lowered student anxiety levels among tutees. Likewise, Topping, Watson, Jarvis, and Hill 
(1996) found that students in dyadic reciprocal tutoring groups reported less stress, higher learning and more 
positive self-concepts when compared to a randomly assigned control group. The mentoring or tutoring 
relationship also allows for direct assistance with career and professional development, while it concurrently 
supports emotional and psychological growth (Jacobi, 1991). On the other hand, peer tutoring does have 
disadvantages: training students to serve as teachers consumes extensive time, and the quality of interaction 
may be poor if students are not matched appropriately (McDonnell, 1994). Additionally, students may give 
incorrect information when not under the supervision of a professional. 

Collaborative Learning 

One form of instructional design typically utilized within university contexts is collaborative learning 
(Yang, 2006). Specifically, students actively work together in groups of two or more to complete learning 
tasks and solve problems. More recently, dyads or pairs of students have served as the primary functional 
unit for collaborative learning. Slavin (1996) advocated that individuals learn better as other peers prompt 
metacognition, facilitate participation in cognitive activities, and provide validation. Additionally, diffusion of 
responsibility is minimized because only two students are working together. Improving access to interventions 
and reducing costs are further benefits of implementing collaborative-based approaches. On the other hand, 
without the role of a more advanced facilitator, students may experience difficulty completing complex tasks or 
have insufficient resources to solve problems. 

In summary, peer tutoring and collaborative learning represent different modalities with similar underlying 
theoretical foundations that can be applied when assisting college students with career decisions. However, one 
must consider a number of significant limitations prior to use. For example, one shortcoming of each approach 
is the failure to directly consider developmental levels and cognitive abilities of respective clients (Horton, 
2008). Pair counseling could be considered as a more cost-effective approach that incorporates strengths found 
in the above two modalities as well as includes interventions fostering developmental and cognitive growth 
under the supervision of a trained practitioner. 

Pair Counseling 

Pair counseling is a structured, short-term developmental intervention in which two persons of opposing 
intrapersonal orientations (e.g., shy versus aggressive) are matched in a counseling relationship and experience 
dyadic interactions within a secure environment, guided by a trained practitioner (Karcher, 2002). Pair 
counseling also incorporates principles of developmental psychology, play therapy and social psychology. 
Additionally, it is holistic, contextual, and serves as a potential preventive framework for college students 
seeking career counseling services and resources. Finally, it includes assumptions found in the above modalities 
(e.g., learning is active, depends on rich contexts, and is inherently social) and allows pairs to function 
under the guidance, structure and supervision of a trained counselor. However, pair counseling has not been 
empirically tested within a career center setting or with college/adult populations. Instead, the majority of 
research investigating the effectiveness of pair counseling has been conducted using children and adolescents 
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in residential or juvenile settings (e.g., middle schools, prisons) (Selman & Schultz, 1990). In the subsequent 
paragraphs, the theoretical foundation and respective evaluation outcomes are addressed followed by a 
description of core techniques, roles of the counselor, and assessment measures used in practice. It also should 
be noted that this article first examines pair counseling with children, and later explores how it can be used 
when serving adult populations seeking career services. 

Theoretical Orientation 

The mechanisms of change by which pair counseling occurs can be broken down into three theoretical 
categories: social perspective taking, interpersonal negotiation and interpersonal orientation. More than 50 years 
ago, Piaget (1965) proposed that peers and supportive relationships are critical for appropriate development. 
Additionally, researchers suggest that parents, educators and professionals cannot provide these friendships in 
the same manner or quality that peers are able to achieve (Selman, Levitt, & Schultz, 1997). Selman (1980) 
and his colleagues developed a model of interpersonal understanding based on the above rationale, defined as 
the ability to “understand social situations in terms of the multiple perspectives of the individuals involved” 
(Selman, 1980, p. 302). Egocentric thinking, second-person perspective, perspective coordination (e.g., capacity 
for abstraction) and negotiation strategies represent the four levels described in Selman’s perspective-taking 
development model. Persons develop this sequence of social perspective-taking over time. Successful resolution 
of all levels suggests that individuals can identify and understand what is best for the overall social relationship 
as well as resolve relationship conflict (Selman, 1980). 

Each of the above perspective-taking abilities further correlates with a specific type of interpersonal 
negotiation strategy (often utilized to resolve interpersonal conflicts). Additionally, these strategies can be 
described in terms of orientation and maturity (Selman & Schultz, 1990). For example, individuals who 
vaguely identify perspectives different from their own and focus only on their own wants are likely engaging 
in unilateral (level 1) actions while individuals operating at a second-person perspective use reciprocal (level 
2) negotiation strategies (e.g., cooperation, deal making). A third-person perspective relates to demonstrating 
collaborative actions (level 3) that accommodate one’s own needs as well as the partner’s (Karcher, 2002). A 
final component of Selman’s (1980) model relates to specific interpersonal orientations, or how individuals 
approach relationships. Specifically, some students “give in” during peer interactions (other-transforming) while 
others manipulate and threaten peers to meet their own needs (self-transfonning). 

Research suggests that aggressive and withdrawn individuals have immature negotiation strategies and poor 
perspective-taking abilities when compared to age-related peers (Selman, 1980). As a result, one purpose of pair 
counseling is helping persons adaptively use both self- and other-transforming strategies to create perspectives 
that satisfy each student’s needs. Related goals include increasing social-cognitive skills (e.g., perspective 
taking and problem solving), promoting interpersonal understanding and fostering social maturity (Schultz 
& Selman, 1998). Finally, working in collaborative pairs can significantly enhance student learning while 
simultaneously increasing the opportunity for corrective/constructive feedback (Slavin, 1996). For example, 
students working in dyads can increase the opportunity for cognitive disequilibrium—with the ultimate outcome 
of promoting perspective-taking ability, intellectual growth, deeper perspectives and reasoning. 

Previous Findings and Outcomes 

How does an individual benefit from pair counseling, and to what extent can this approach facilitate 
psychological, social, emotional, vocational and overall well-being? Over the past two decades, several 
researchers have explored these questions in residential and outpatient contexts, and most recently in academic 
settings. Qualitative reports—largely based on case studies and quantitative research typically using empirical 
designs—demonstrate pair counseling as a powerful intervention that significantly contributes to positive youth 
outcomes (Schultz, 1997). 
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Youth exhibiting severe aggression, withdrawal or other disruptive behavioral patterns (e.g., ADHD) 
are commonly referred for treatment, whether in outpatient or residential settings. Research also suggests 
that troubled children experience difficulty interacting with peers, exhibit low social competence, and lack 
psychological resilience (McCullough, Wilkins, & Selman, 1997). Based on this premise, Karcher & Lewis 
(2002) conducted a pilot study examining the effects of pair counseling with patients receiving inpatient 
hospitalization services. Results demonstrated significant reductions in aggressive and delinquent behaviors 
as well as increases in cognitive development. In essence, persons diagnosed with externalizing disorders 
(e.g., oppositional defiant disorder) learned how to make better decisions, resolve conflicts, and achieve higher 
interpersonal understanding when treated within a pair counseling context because it provided an avenue for 
self-reflection and peer interaction. Advantages of pair counseling also are effective for individuals experiencing 
internalizing symptoms such as depression, immaturity or social anxiety. 

Schultz (1997) investigated the use of pair counseling among two adolescent girls—one more dominating 
and forceful, and the other more withdrawn and shy. The context of pair counseling appeared to enable the 
girls to identify, share and normalize feelings for one another. Furthermore, pair counseling served as a primary 
vehicle for allowing these youth to develop assertiveness and feel acceptance. Pairing also facilitated the 
acquisition of appropriate social skills among children diagnosed with ADHD as it promoted goal setting and 
a context in which self-control could be established. Finally, research indicates that pair counseling fosters 
understanding between individuals from diverse cultural or ethnic backgrounds. 

Schneider, Karcher, and Schlapkohl (1999) published a case study that illustrated the benefits of 
implementing pair counseling when treating individuals from two different racial backgrounds. Specifically, 
this modality was utilized when two students of varying ethnic backgrounds were referred for counseling due 
to awkward and immature social skills. Over the course of treatment, the pair reflected and discussed shared 
experiences—eventually leading to decreased social isolation and stress experienced at school. It also was 
reported that the benefits extended beyond the school setting and further enhanced the students’ relationships 
with their respective families. Although the current research supports the use of pair counseling to treat 
externalizing and internalizing symptoms, no research has empirically investigated the use of pair counseling as 
an intervention for college students seeking career services. A potentially promising approach would be to adapt 
the technique of pair counseling for college students engaging in the career decision-making process. 

Matching in Pair Counseling 

How does one optimally match persons in pair counseling? For counseling to be most effective, individuals 
with opposing interpersonal orientations and developmental needs should be matched (Kane, Raya, & Ayoub, 
2002). It also becomes easier to facilitate problem solving when persons exhibit divergent styles. Base pairs 
are typically matched in terms of different negotiation preferences—one student who is forceful or demanding 
may be matched with another student who expresses timid or shy behavior. Research further suggests that the 
weaknesses and strengths of each individual can complement the other person’s area of strength or weakness 
(Karcher, 2002). For example, a college student who is easily distracted may learn to relate and work better 
with others after being matched with a student who is attentive and detailed oriented; or, a more cautious 
student could be matched with an impulsive individual. Based on these examples, it seems that incorporating 
pair counseling and matching pairs can foster collaboration, active learning, and new ways of thinking about 
resolving career concerns. Also, from a social justice perspective, this type of counseling allows more clients to 
receive services. 

Pair Counseling Techniques 

While matching students serves as the foundation for progress and relationship formation, a secure 
environment must be established for these relationships to flourish. To improve the accuracy and overall 
effectiveness of pair counseling, Karcher (2002) prepared a comprehensive manual to standardize specific pair 
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techniques and procedures. For example, counseling sessions should be conducted in the same place and at the 
same time each week—for 50 minutes. Equally important is establishing rules, discussing goals and describing 
the outline of each session (Barr, Karcher, & Selman, 1997). It also is common for pair partners to choose which 
activities to perform during the session using negotiation strategies. 

In the beginning of each session, the practitioner reviews successes and failures of previous meetings in 
order to foster reflections and improve session discussions. Next, matched pairs engage in the agreed upon 
activity or game while the counselor remains nondirective, purposely focusing on the interaction between 
the pair. Throughout this time, the counselor also helps negotiate conflicts, encourages the articulation of 
different points of view, and assists in developing solutions to problems. During the last 15 minutes of the 
session, the counselor becomes more directive to facilitate reflections and to discuss how conflicts could be 
handled differently in the future (Karcher, 2002). Finally, examples of cooperation and assertiveness occurring 
within the meeting are described and pairs are typically asked to discuss feelings, thoughts or behaviors that 
contributed to the success of the session. 

In order to promote perspective-taking and foster developmental maturity for both individuals in the pair, 
the practitioner can employ empowering, linking and enabling during specific interactions, as conflict arises 
or at the conclusion of each session (Karcher, 2002). Empowering is often utilized for impulsive persons who 
experience difficulty articulating feelings or identifying beliefs, goals and desires. A person gains a sense 
of self-efficacy as the counselor reflects needs and subsequently empowers the person to achieve a more 
differentiated point of view. After a person recognizes and acknowledges personal interests, linking helps the 
pair coordinate different social perspectives. Additionally, the counselor may need to model or break down the 
conflict into smaller pieces so that a goal is identified and subsequently agreed upon. Next, the pair strives to 
generate alternative solutions with the ultimate goal of implementing a mutual strategy. In essence, the pair 
works together to solve a conflict that is satisfying for both parties. Enabling serves as a final intervention 
that encourages the matched pair to recognize long-term consequences of individual actions on their mutual 
relationship. For example, reviewing disagreements, processing interactions, and resolving differences serves as 
one technique for increasing collaboration, support and respect between the pairs. 

Pair Counselor Roles 

Fostering relationship development between two individuals and maintaining relationship functions such as 
autonomy and intimacy represent important counselor roles (Karcher, 2002). Another role relates to enhancing 
social skills. In other words, a pair counselor offers support during peer interactions and uses opportunities 
occurring within the session, peer play and guided reflection to promote perspective taking, encourage 
negotiation, resolve conflict, and enhance social skills. 

After establishing a secure atmosphere and explaining the specific goals of pair counseling to each partner, 
the counselor devotes significant effort to promoting perspective taking and interpersonal understanding. 
Counselors employ specific techniques in order to accomplish this goal, such as empowering, linking and 
enabling, as discussed previously. It should be noted that each technique corresponds to levels of perspective 
taking that are just above the pair’s current social and maturity level (Selman & Schultz, 1990). Other 
guidelines for ensuring a successful session include incorporating directive and nondirective techniques, 
accentuating positive interactions, and promoting connectedness between sessions. 

Assessment in Pair Counseling 

Assessing and evaluating pairs serves as a final function for pair counselors. A variety of evaluation measures 
have been developed and tested to determine the efficacy of pair counseling. Furthermore, researchers and 
practitioners recognize that assessment should be comprehensive, incorporating multiple points of view 
and several measures (Schultz, 1997). Commonly used measures to assess social skill competence and 
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interpersonal understanding include self-reports, interviews, observational checklists, school performance 
data and empirically-based questionnaires. For example, the Friends’ Dilemma Interview (Selman, 1980) 
measures perspective-taking ability, conflict resolution and interpersonal understanding, while the Interpersonal 
Negotiation Strategies Interview (INS; Schultz, Yeates, & Selman, 1989) measures interpersonal autonomy. In 
terms of questionnaires, the Relationship Questionnaire (Schultz & Selman, 1998) presents 12 scenarios that 
assess personal meaning of relationships and self-reported action, while the Persons-in-Pairs Questionnaire 
(Schultz, 1997) explores the experience of pair counseling, feelings about being a pair partner, and things 
learned as a result of participating in pair counseling. Other scales include the Pair Therapy Process Scale 
(Selman, Watts, & Schultz, 1997) and the Community-Oriented Programs Environment Scale (Moos, 1996). 

An Application of Pair Counseling in College Career Counseling 

As noted by Karcher (1997), specific goals of pair counseling are a function of the context in which 
treatment is employed. Pair counseling has demonstrated its effectiveness with children, and the present authors 
propose that pair counseling could similarly be employed and be equally effective within a college career center 
to support freshmen and upperclassmen coping with academic or psychosocial transitions. 

A Proposal for Adapting Pair Counseling at the University Level 

Pair counseling serves as one intervention tool career counselors can utilize when assisting college students 
during stressful transitions, whether for the purpose of decreasing commitment anxiety and decision-making 
confusion when choosing a major, researching jobs, or applying to graduate programs. As research suggests 
that psychosocial development is necessary for successful performance in academic and vocational contexts, it 
seems that one advantage of pair counseling is fostering psychosocial development in college students (Deptula 
& Cohen, 2004; Hi nk elman & Luzzo, 2007). For example, relationships fonned during the pair counseling 
process are likely to result in students learning how to share feelings, resolve differences, develop identities, 
gain feelings of autonomy, and manage thoughts on a deeper level. Likewise, based on Schultheiss’s (2000) 
relational career counseling model, the facilitative nature of attachment relationships between students can 
be used for connecting personal, career and social domains—ultimately enhancing adjustment and overall 
development. This technique also fits well with more recent career theories that have emphasized a more 
holistic perspective when serving clients. Pair counseling further represents an avenue for translating theory into 
practice. 

A second strength of pair counseling is its ability to help college students identify and leam the perspective 
of other college students from all cultural, ethnic, social, academic, class and religious backgrounds. As a 
result, students are likely to receive exposure to alternative points of view, develop diverse problem-solving 
strategies, and exhibit advanced decision-making skills. However, differences exist between pair counseling and 
approaches based on individual and group counseling. 

Although individual counseling is effective for treating numerous problems and disorders, it does not 
provide students with direct social functioning with peers. This serves as one limitation for career counselors 
assisting students seeking interviewing tips or guidelines for resume writing. For example, students working 
in pairs on these tasks are likely to benefit because of the increased opportunity for reflection and development 
of interpersonal competence. Similarly, group counseling may not provide students with a direct opportunity 
to learn or interact with one another. For example, conflicts or disagreements may affect an entire group, but 
not a specific relationship. Alternatively, the structure of pair counseling protects against the opportunity for 
students to become overwhelmed or overstimulated by group processes while simultaneously providing clients 
with resources for support and coping (Karcher, 1997). Third, the approach of pair counseling addresses the 
developmental level of each pair member and has specific interventions to further facilitate cognitive growth. 

A final rationale for implementing pair counseling within a college career setting relates to cost-effectiveness. 
Specifically, as the number of students seeking career services continues to grow and as the number of staff and 
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other resources remains the same or declines, it becomes critical to implement interventions that meet or fulfill 
this need. 

Matching Pairs, Sessions and Techniques 

Several factors should be considered when determining pairs. Based on the current literature, the most 
effective pairing typically occurs among same-gender partners and individuals sharing similar academic or 
cognitive abilities. These similarities likely increase collaboration, communication and comfort between 
individuals because the individuals are seen as equal partners. Furthermore, clients are often matched according 
to opposing interpersonal orientations as it fosters more effective problem solving and discussion. Similarly, 
clients sharing similar interests, work experiences and occupational goals are generally appropriate pairs. 

Pairing also is a function of the career service requested; clients selecting a college major have different 
needs than clients applying for employment or creating a portfolio. It should be noted that the above represent 
hypotheses, and because no research has empirically investigated pair counseling in a career setting or used 
content related to vocational decision-making, these suggestions should be experimentally tested. Furthermore, 
researchers should consider alternative pairings (e.g., cross-age pairs) to identify which factors are most 
important when matching clients. Following the matching process, how are sessions conducted, techniques 
implemented and goals achieved? 

Increased attention and research efforts are needed for answering the above questions because minimal 
research has examined pair counseling using brief interventions or drop-in advising services for career 
counseling. As the majority of clients seeking career services rarefy “drop by” more than three or four times 
in a semester, and often spend less than one hour per session, it seems that one option is intervening early 
and specifically targeting students who are at-risk for dropping out of college early (e.g., undecided major, 
first-time-in-college students) or who are already experiencing difficulty in their academic programs. After 
identifying at-risk students, similar techniques of empowering, linking and enabling should be employed. 

Stumbling Blocks and Potential Ethical Issues 

While pair counseling has demonstrated efficacy in treating a variety of disorders and across a range 
of clinical settings, several potential problems have been noted within the literature. First, mismatching 
among partners may decrease treatment effectiveness; opportunities for conflict increase when interpersonal 
orientations, levels of maturity and perspective-taking abilities differ significantly between partners 
(Karcher, 1997). Furthermore, without an adequate level of rapport and security, pairs may find it difficult to 
communicate, interact and be honest with one another. Based on these findings, it becomes critical that career 
counselors develop strategies for matching pairs. For example, the Career Thoughts Inventory (CTI; Sampson, 
Peterson, Lenz, Reardon, & Saunders, 1996) could be utilized to match students of varying levels of anxiety, 
decision-making confusion and external conflict, or it may be more appropriate to match pairs based on Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) personality types. The CTI could also be used as an outcome measure to evaluate 
the effectiveness of pair counseling. Similarly, educators and researchers should consider how they might pair 
students who are enrolled in an undergraduate career development course and thus already have pre-existing 
relationships. Alternatively, how might it work for two members of an organization (e.g., Greeks) to engage in 
pair counseling? 

Disclosing too much information (e.g., making the other partner uncomfortable), breaking confidentiality, 
and prematurely terminating the sessions represent additional concerns. For example, if an individual shares 
information outside of the counseling relationship, the other individual may develop mistrust issues or be 
reluctant to reveal feelings or opinions in future sessions. In order to reduce the likelihood of these ethical 
problems occurring, it is important for counselors to maintain structure, develop rules, and take notes following 
each session. When facing complex situations, counselors should consult with others, seek supervision, and use 
resources. 
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Future Directions 

An important first step for researchers is to conduct studies beyond externalizing disorders and internalizing 
problems to more cognitively advanced and psychosocial issues encountered by college students and young 
adults. For example, the influence and potentially positive impact pair counseling has when assisting clients 
making career decisions and selecting educational options based on vocational goals represents a cognitive 
example that could be explored more closely by future researchers. Alternatively, researchers could examine 
how social support between pairs fosters career readiness and autonomy; would an individual feeling 
discriminated against or afraid to “come out” experience more comfort in making decisions when involved 
in a positive social relationship? Similarly, the literature and methodology of collaborative learning can be 
incorporated when assisting clients under a pair counseling approach. Whether pairs work together to explore a 
significant question (e.g., what college major should I choose?), resolve a problem (e.g., how to write a resume) 
or complete an activity on the Internet (e.g., research occupations) to make a more informed career choice, 
the principle components and methodology used for collaborative learning will be essential as researchers 
move forward in better understanding and implementing pair counseling. As with collaborative learning, these 
activities should be clearly defined, and individuals must feel supported and validated, but also challenged 
(Yang, 2006). 

Another area for future research concerns the issue of social justice. Researchers could evaluate the cost- 
effectiveness of pair counseling over an academic year by comparing the number of clients served, the duration 
of each session, and specific outcomes associated with participating in the pair counseling process (e.g., career 
satisfaction, career readiness, reduction in dysfunctional thoughts). 

Formal quantitative and qualitative research designs are needed to evaluate the effectiveness of pair 
counseling (Florton, 2008). Specifically, researchers should focus on employing true experiments or at least 
quasi-experimental designs that incorporate random assignment and comparison groups. Similarly, it is 
important to collect information over a longer intervention period that includes multiple data collection dates 
and assessment instruments measuring self-esteem, career readiness, and anxiety. In addition to these areas 
for future research, it would be beneficial to have a larger number of pairs across a variety of ethnicities, 
genders, academic levels (freshman through graduate student), and college majors (Horton, 2008). Third, it 
would be beneficial to explore outcomes of pair counseling for different disorders and across different levels of 
perspective taking/negotiation to detennine which pairings are most effective. Finally, it is important to explore 
the effectiveness of pair counseling using a variety of total sessions. Researchers could evaluate whether paired 
students benefit from 1-3 sessions, which is typical practice at career centers advocating brief-staff assisted 
services, or whether a more traditional 10-13 sessions is necessary for positive treatment results. 

Conclusion 

Pair counseling could assume an important role in the area of career intervention, as it represents an 
approach that facilitates dyadic, positive social interactions between two clients. Through collaborative 
discussions among matched pairs, and under the guidance of a professional counselor, students could identify 
transferrable skills, select majors, and leam how to make more effective career decisions. Similarly, pairs could 
provide emotional support to one another while implementing career choices and/or discussing options for 
reducing career barriers and feelings of anxiety. In addition to bridging the gap between theory and practice, 
pair counseling represents a cost-effective approach that would enable more college students seeking career 
services to be served. Future research is needed to determine what types of clients benefit the most and for what 
career problems this approach is most effective. 
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